40                           JUS MILITIA.

be undertaken, and the leader of an army was less hampered
in his manoeuvres.

The change from kingdom to republic in no wise altered
the military scheme of Eome. The commanders of the army
were the two consuls instead of the kings. These, outside of
Kome, had almost unlimited power. If there was but one
army, the consuls drew lots for command. If two, each
commanded one. If these two armies served together, each
consul commanded on alternate days. This absurd habit
continued for centuries, and, despite its absurdity, worked
fairly well. On occasions of grave public danger, a dictator
was chosen to take the entire military power in hand. This
officer was then given full authority over army and state,
peace and war, for the term of the war, but not usually for
a period longer than six months. Associated with him was a
master of the horse (magister equitum) whom he appointed,
and who commanded the cavalry, as the dictator did spe-
cifically the foot.

To serve in the Roman army was looked upon rather in the
light of a privilege than a duty, and was confined only to the
worthy and to the free-born. The right to serve in the army
was the exact complement to the duty to so serve; to be a
citizen meant to be a soldier. Stated shortly, the jus militice
called all men into service between seventeen and forty-five
years of age, with certain stated exceptions.

No citizen under seventeen or over forty-five could be
obliged to serve on active duty, though he might elect to do
so and be perhaps accepted. After forty-five still remained
service in the city - garrison (legiones urbanae), or home
guard-duty, which was confined to manning the defenses
of the city or town in case of war. Men who reenlisted
(emeriti or veterani) enjoyed especial honor and privileges.

Aed to remain in the ranks, when he saw there was
